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ABSTRACT 

This document represents the first step in an -fort 
by the Colorado Commission on Higher Education to reopen the master 
planning process. The report: (1) proposes a master planning process, 
which in various steps will revisit Colorado's goals for 
postsecondary education; (2) reviews how well the Commission and the 
postsecondary education community have responded to the challenges 
set out in House Bill 1187 (passed in 1985 charging the Commission to 
establish a broad and ambitious set of expectations for the 
Commission and the postsecondary education community); (3) examines 
the environment facing Colorado postsecondary education as it 
approaches the 21st century; and (4) examines in depth how the state 
must respond to the most pressing issues facing postsecondary 
education in the years ahead. Finally, the appendix examines the 
nature of possible issues that could be addressed with respect to 
each of the explicit statewide goals for postsecondary education: the 
pursuit of higher educational quality; expanding educational access 
and diversity; and increasing educational efficiency accountability. 
(GLR) 
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|]HfTRnDUCTION 

This document serves as the first step hi an effort by the Colorado Commission on Higher 
Education to reopen the master ptonnhig process. It Is hitended as a guide to facimate 
discussion among aU hiterested parties about future dhectlons for Colorado postserondary 
education. 

In 1985. the Colorado General Assembly passftd House BIU 1187, which reconstituted the 
Colorado Commission on Higher Education, esUbUshed a broad and ambitious set of 
expectations for the Commission and the postsecondary education community, and 
enhanced the res^onsibUity and authority of the Commission to pursue this new charge. 
One element of this new set of responsibUltles faicluded the charge to develop a master 
pkumhig process, designed to promote the state's goals for postsecondary education. 

FoUowhig adoption of H.B. 1187, the Commission began a master plannhig process, which 
cufanhiated hi flnal adoption of rnlnnido*s Stflti>widft Master Plan for Postsecondan 
Education 1987 ~ 1992 hi February 1988. 

As we enter 1992, it is thne to revisit the master plamUng process. The conditions factag 
postsecondary education, even as compared to those just five years ago, have changed so 
substantiaUy that we need new plannhig to chart the state's course for the future. These 
changfaig conditions present new chaUenges to postsecondary education that caU for 
different responses than envisioned hi the current master pton. For example, unexpecte<Uy, 
the demand for postsecondary education services has hicreased by 14 percent sfaice adoption 
of the current Stotewlde Master Plan hi 1987. Because of this hicreased enrolhnent, 
combhied with the Ihnited availabaity of state funduig, public support for postsecondary 
education has decUned by 16 percent hi hiflation-a^iusted doUars during this same period 
of thne. And this has occurred at a thne when it is becomfaig faicreashigly evident that too 
many of our citizens are loshig thehr competitive edge hi the education and skills necessary 
to mahitahi our hitemational economic competitiveness. We face these chaUenges at a thne, 
however, when It is not clear how Colorado's postsecondary education needs can or will be 
financed. Previous strategies to enhance quaUty and expand access will not work effectively 
to respond to this new reality. 

We need a new plan. This document proposes a master plannmg process, which hi variw^ 
steps will revisit Colorado's goals for postsecondary education, review how well the 
Commission and the postsecondary education community have responded to the chaUenges 
set out hi House BUI 11S7, examhie the envu'onment fachig Colorado postsecondary 
education as It approaches the twenty-first century, and examhie hi depth how the state 
must respond to the most presshig issues fachig postsecondary education hi the years ahead. 
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WHAT IS MVST ER PLANING? 

Statewide postsecondary master planning can be hazardous work. Almost always, those 
entering this arena have lofty expectations. The goal is to develop a Master Plan that will 
guide the evolution of a postsecondary education system into the future. And indeed, there 
are classic examples of master plans accompUshhig this goal. Tbe ori jjinal California 
Master FLn for Higher Education helped propel California's postsecoi idary education 
system into a rational, effective system, recognized nationally for Its excellence and broad 
ac« ^. Too often, however, nuuter phms reflect opportunities lost, rs they gather dust on 
booVJielvts, either because they are ignored or because the plan was too rigid to remain 
germane In the light of changing conditions. 

Whether these "best hitentions" produce useful products, or not, depends greatly on the 
master planning process. Three common flaws of master planning are: (1) a lack of clear 
vision, (2) a lack of clear prioritization among goals, and (3) too ambitious an agenda. 

Obviously, the Conunission hop&s to avoid these potential pitfalls. This master planning 
process will beghi by trying to establish a clear understanding of why the State of Colorado 
invests hi postsecondary education. As the old sayhig goes: "If you don't know where you 
are going, any road will lead you there." The-^fore, we must define clearly what the state's 
goals are, if we are to be successful in charting ?. course to reach these goals. 

Second, this master planning process will attempt not to bite off more than it can chew; 
it Whll focus only on the most critical issues facing postsecondary education hi Colorado. 
While many issues are hnportant enough to warrant the Commission's attention, two 
factors dictate that this master plamUng effort address only those of greatest signifkance. 
First, to do a credible job with Umited staff (in^ Commission resources, the agenda must 
be parshnonious. Second, a successful public policy agenda must remain focused to be 
effective. So, don't expect this master plannhig process to answer all the questions about 
Colorado postsecondary education. Instead, what the Commission will try and provide is 
substantial assistance for various audiences to understand hi depth the most pressuig issues 
facing Colorado postsecondary education, and how the state can address these issues 
positively. 

Third, this master planning process will translate these flndings about how Colorado can 
address these most critical issues hito ways that will move the State of Colorado more 
toward achievhig its goals for postsecondary education. The Commission's objective is that 
this effort not result in a static plan that presumes a certahi future. But rather, that the 
future will likely be as unpredictable as the recent past has been, and the master planning 
process must be dynamic enough to accommodate this change. This planning process 
should help guide future actions of the Commission, the Legislature, the Governor, and the 
postsecondary education community. 
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WHAT COLOR ADO EXPECTS 

Colorado statute declares the state's official expectations: "to maximize opportunities for 
postsecondaiy education in Colorado . . and " to achieve an adequate level of higher 
education in the most economic manner ..." 

To achieve these expectations, statute creates a blend of decentralized management of the 
histitutions of postsecondary education, "recognizhig ... the constitutional and statutory 
responsibilities of duly constituted govendng boards of state-supported histitutions of higher 
education fai Colorado," with centralized policy development via creation of "a central 
policy and coordbathig board, the Colorado Commission on Higher Education" and by 
reservhig "ulthnate authority and responsibility ... to the general assembly . . ." 

The Commission is charged specifically to develop a master plannuig process to guide the 
state's efforts "to accomplish and sustain system-wide goals of high quality, access, 
diversity, efficiency and accountability". 

In sum, the state has charged postsecondary education to provide an adequate education 
to all who can benefit, and to do so as economically as possible. To achieve this, the 
Commission is to establish a plan that wiU achieve high quaUty education, broadly 
accessible, through a diverse array of educational opportunities, provided as efficiently as 
possible, and assuring that evidence is provided that these goals are being achieved. No 
small task! 

The plannhig process that led to the 1987-1992 Master Plan struggled mightUy with 
translathig this legislative language hito a set of values for Colorado postsecondary 
education and with agreed upon assumptions about the meaning of the five identified goals. 
Although the current Master Plan's strategies for achievhig these goals require revisithig, 
the values and assumptions hnbedded hi the 1987-1992 Master Plan remain as valid today 
as they did four years ago. Thus, we ropose that they be reaffirmed as the buildhig 
blocks for this master plannhig process, as well. 
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f Of nuAnn coMMisy ^ioN on higher education 

VAMTES AND GOA IiS FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
(As presented in Colorado Mast er Plan fnr Posfsecondarv Education. 1987-19») 



"Any Sit of values for higher education must recognize the importance of education to the 
individual and the value of educated citizens to society, Colorado higher education, 
pGrtieulaHy in the case of its public colleges and universities, was built on the understanding 
that both the individual and society ben^from the educational enterprise, 

in addition, any set cf goals for higher education must recognize the different purposes of 
vocational^ undergraduate and graduate education. Vocational and graduate education 
provide specializfftion that differs in Uvels of complexity and depth ef sSudy, And wfUU 
undergraduaU education is organized according to specialized disciplines, it also includes 
considerable breadth of exposure to historical perspectives, cultural understandings and 
different perspectives on problems and their solutions. 

Finally, but most importantly, both educational values and goals n:ust be grounded in the 
observation that education succeeds only if it instills in the individual a lifelong commitment 
to learning. Formal education is more than tiie pursuU of a degree. It should provide a set 
of tools and a desire to continue to grow intellectually. Therefore, the single most important 
goal for education is *„,to initiate a lifelong process of continuing to cultivate an advanc<J 
literacy useful for earning a living and living a life, * 

COMMISSION VALUES FOR HiGHER EDUCATION 
L Values for Undergraduate Education 
-For the Individual: 

0 To advance the individual's capacity to think logically and critically, 

0 To internalize and exemplify humane values, 

0 To write, speak and compute cleariy and accurately, 

o To understand in depth a variety of psychological, historical, cultural, aesthetic 
and scientific realities, 

0 To master a select range cf occupational, professional, vocational, social and 
rtrsorutl coping skills. 
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-For Society: 

o To develop the society's political well-being-for this society needs wise and 
^ective leadership and an informed citizenry, 

o To develop the society's economic well-being-for ihis society needs abU and 
imaginative men and women to direct and operate its institutions 0roadly 
defined), to produce goods and services and to manage its fiscal affairs. It also 
needs alert and informed consumers* 

o To develop the society's cultural advancement-for this society needs creative 
talent and appreciative and discerning readers, viewers and Usteners. It also 
needs people who understand the common culture and its antecedents in other 
parts o/lfte world. 

o To assure the society *s surAvdlrfor this society needs members who understand 
the interdependence of human beings on the resources provided in their natural 
environment and on one another, 

o To develop the society *s moral and ethical integrity-for this society needs role 
models who, as parents and teachers and in other capacities, are able to pass 
the nation's ideals and heritage along to future generations, 

2, Values for Graduate Education, 

-For the Individual: 

o To prepare the individual for entry into advanced professional work requiring 
high levels of abstraction, theoretical cohesiveness, scientific inquiry, synthesis 
of new knowledge wUh the established body of knowledge and a value system 
that preserves the integrity of his or her chosen discipline, 

-ForSok.£ty: 

o To develop a competence in research-for this society needs a cadre of 
researchers who generate new knowledge and technological advancements in 
theory, techniques and products, 

o To develop competence in scholarship-for this society needs scholars who test 
new theories, concepts and ideas that advance our culture and civilization and 
preserve the society's moral and social fabric, 

o To develop leadership capacity within oilfields of endeavor-for this society 
needs leaders to conserve and transmit our common values while at the same 
time creating an environment for the society's advancement. 
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o To assure the society*s economic health- for this society requires highly trained 
speddUsts tfiiisto meet Us economic development needs, maintain an place of 
leadership in the world economy and preserve a high quality of Ufe for its 
citiuns. 

3. Values for Vocational Education 
-•For the Individual' 

o To increase the capacity of the individual in a specific skill, in problem soltdng 
and in social and work-related relationships so that he or she may gain 
employment and successfully pursue career advancemtnt. 

-For Society: 

o To assure the society *s survival-for this society needs members who understand 
the intenlependence of human beings in prudently using and preserving all of 
the society*s resources. 

0 To develop the society's cultural advancement-for this society needs citizens 
who understand the common culture as well as the interrelatedness of our 
culture and other cultures in the world. 

0 To develop (he society's political wett-being-for this society requires an 
informed citizenry capable of selecting able and knowledgeable leaders. 

0 To develop the society's moral and ethical integrity-for (his society needs role 
models who, as parents and teachers and in other capacities, are able to pass 
the nation's ideals and heritage along to future generations. 

PIANNING ASfilJMPTIONS FOR THE COLORADO PUBLIC SYSTEM OF H IGHER 
EDUCATION 

These planning assumptions specify particular elements of the state's values of quality, access, 
diversity, efficiency, and accountability. The assumptions are an essential part of each 
institution's role and mission. 

Qualitv 

Quality is the number one value of the educational system. Without it, access, diversity and 
the other values are meaningless. The following elements are essential to quality in higher 
education: 

1. Faculty with high academic or occupational achievement, who have the ability to 
facilitate learning. Faculty should he professionally active in their academic or 
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vocational JUIds. To obtain quality faculty, leadership in Colorado public higher 
education should provide: 

o Compensation si{fficient to attract and retain high performance people in 
teaching careers. 

o IHpferentiation cf superior teaching performance in recognition and rewards. 

o Academic freedom within high performance standards of excellence for 
facilitating learning. 

o A balanced ethnic and racially diverse faculty ta assure appropriate role models 
for students and depth and breadth of cultural perspectives. 

o Institutional leaders who act decisively within the framework of a coherent 
educational philosophy. 

o Vigorous leadership in setting high performance expectations of faculty and 
students. 

o Effective communications with the public and the legislature, assuring that 
institutions meet the goals of the stat and earn continuad support. 

Students with the ability, preparation, interest and motivation ta ham. To obtain 
quality students, leadership in Colorado public higher education should provide: 

o Admission and graduation standards that establish high performance 
expectations for the learner, 

o Curricula with rigor, including degree programs with a sound base in the liberal 
arts and sciences. 

o Degree program content that assures competence in a core body of knowledge, 
acquisition of learning skills and appreciation of societal values. 

o Learning support systems, including libraries, learning technologies and 
facilities and academic support services in strfficient number and quality. 

c Acquisition and maintenance of physical plant and equipment that enhance 
learning. 

o Academic support services such as tutoring labs, diagnostic services and faculty 
accessibility. 

o Evaluation of curricula, students, teachers and administrators, with the 
objective of continuous growth and improvement. 
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Access 

Another value of gnat Importance is access-equal opportunity to acquire the skills need^Jto 
achieve one's Individual potential. Individuals do not have equivalent potential nor do they 
have equivalent pr^rtUion for entering higher educ^n '^f^^^^^^f^'^ 
tystem is to fadUtaU access and the development cf individual poUntial, without artUicial 
consimint, ElemenU of this value include: 

1 Financial access through management of woik-study, loans, grants and other means 
of financial as^tutce to students with insitfficUnt financial resources. To obtain 
financial access, leadership in Colorado public education should provide: 

o Tuition and state funding sufficient to assure that educational needs of 
Colorado citizens are met, 

o Need-based and merit-based grants and student loans, sufficient to enable 
access by all qualified and motivated students. 

2, Geographic access through availability of general education programs, offered by a 
variety cif delivery mechanisms, in reasonable proximity to the home. Specialized 
programs M be available in fewer locations. To obtain geographic access, leadership 
in Colorado public education should provide: 

o High local access to vocational and community college programs, 

o Moderate local access to baccalaureate and professional master programs, 
thnpugh their placement in population centers and in regional centers to service 
rural areas. 

o Limited geographic placement of doctoral and specializm s^i ograms, 

3, Minority access through opportunities for minorities to e- cr arJ progress through the 
higher education system. To obtain minority access, kaimhip in Colorado public 
education should provide: 

o Academic access through services to students who are inadequately prepared by 
reason cf educational, economit, cultural, language, physical or other 
circumstances, 

o Open enrollment at community colleges. 

o Academic programs, sufficient to prepare individuals for admission to 
baccalaureate programs, located in community colleges, 

o Academic support services at all college and university campuses to assist 
student achievement in academic pursuits. 
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The HM value is pmvisim cfa diversity of educational opportunities. The staU's system of 
higher education wiU strive to maintain institutions of differing types to meet the diverse needs 
of its citizjens. Components of this value include: 

L Role and mission of institutions, differentiated in their academic prognuns, research, 
public service, residential or community orientation, admission standards and size, 

2, Educational programs that cffer opportunities for general, professional and vocational 
studies at varying levels of academic competitiveness and that offer a variety of 
educational methods and experiences, 

3, The encouragement and preservation of private and proprietary institutions in addition 
to publicly supported insUtutions, 

Effieiencv 

The higher education system must seek quality, access and diversity within the resources made 
available by the Colorado General Assembly, The level cf support for higher education is not 
fixed but is influenced by citizen perceptions of ^ficiency. These perceptions are based on 
quality, relevance to state policy goals, achievement of educational objectives and productivity 
in using allocated resources, Thenfore, components of the efficiency value include: 

L Clarity in organizational purpose and management, 

2, Restnunt in the diversification of educational degree programs and courses. To obtain 
restmint, leadership in Colorado public higher education must avoid program 
duplication, especially in programs beyond the core curriculum, 

3, Cooperation among all sectors of the higher education system to insure excellence and 
^ficiency consistent with each institution's mission, role and scope, 

4, Productive use of available resources. To obtain productive use of available resources, 
leadership in Colorado public higher education should provide fon 

o Institutional organization that emphasizes educational delivery over 
administration and control systems, 

o Application of modem technologies that enhance learning. Use of highly 
qualified business and community professionals as faculty, 

o Faculty utilization that emphasizes superior teaching and gives priority to 
faculty-student contczt, 

5, Equitable cost sharing between society and student. 
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A eeouniabiUtv 



The leadership cif Colorado public higher education Is accountable to stvidents, parents and 
the eUcted representatives of Colorado citizens. Att actions and poUcUs are open for public 
review, AccountabiBty provides citizens with the opportunity to express the / * of 
educational qwdity, access and diversity that they will support, the elments ofthid vaiue 
include: 

1. Student outcome review through the definition, measurement and public disclosure qf 
levels of student achievement. 

2. Program review through the regular and systematic assessment of the performance of 
each academic and support program. 

3. Management review through regular performance evaluation of board members and 
chi^ executives in relation to institutional goals. 

4. Personnel and faculty evaluation through regular review cf personnel policies, the 
review of administrators and the review of faculty performance in terms of the full 
range of individual responsibiUties. 

5. Financial review by regular and systematic assessment of financial and resource needs, 
allocations and results. " 
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HOW TIMES H AVR CHANGED 

While the values and assumptions underlyins the five goals have not changed shice adoption 
of the 1987-1992 Master Plan, the fiscal and policy envhronment affecthig theh> 
hnplementation has changed significantly. These changes affect hi varyfaig ways the specific 
objectives identified hi the Master Plan. 

Some objectives remain Just as vibr^t today as they were hi 1987. The objective to 
rastrafai adndnistnitive costs, for example, remains responsive to state statute and to the 
fiscal envbDument fadng postsecondary education; the objective to promote quality 
teachhig has gahwd bicreashig attention; and the objective to develop a stronger 
partnenhip between the higher education and business community remains vital. 

Some objectives have been accomplished. For example, financial aid for students attending 
private postsecondary education ha* been increased; more than 150 duplicative academic 
programs have been eUminated; and undergraduate student outcome measures have been 
developed for every institution. 

Some objectives no longer seem realistic. For example, Colorado has made no progress 
over the past four years toward raishig state support for postsecondary education hito the 
25 percent nationally. In fact, the state h^s lost ground, and withhi current state revenue 
constrahits it makes little sense to establish such an unrealistic objective. 

As this master plan establishes a vision of the future, as defined by the specific objectives 
identified, the agenda that fiows from this vision should be ambitious, but also achievable. 
A Utopian, but unattainable goal shnply leads to frustration and disaffection. The 
Commission's role hi develophig a master plan is to identify a clear set of prioritized 
measurable objectives, so that all will know where the state is headed, how they will know 
when the objectives have been achieved, and which goals and objectives are most 
hnportant, if the state is unable to move as aggressively as desu^ toward the ultimate 
vision. 
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T ffF raOPOSEp l^f ASTFR PLANNING PROCESS 

•nils document is intended to guide the first stage of the planning process, which wiU affirm 
the vision and goals for Colorado postsecondary education, identify subsequent stages In 
the planning process, and establish the specific issues to be addressed by the Master Flan. 

The second stage of the process wiU review how weU CCHE and the postsecondary 
education community have done hi respondhig to H.B. 1187 and to the goals and objective 
identified to the 1987 plan. It wiU describe the response to the provisions of H.B. 1187 and 
how well these response have worked to achievtog expected outcomes. 

The thh^ stage will assess the demographic and fiscal environment to which postsecondary 
education wiU operate to the future. 

This wiU examtoe enroUment projections, assuming current participation patterns. It will 
also discuss the state's and the students' financial capacity to pay for postsecondary 
education, w inning various possible financial conditions. 

The fourth stage will examtoe to depth up to five issues critical to the success of Colorado 
postsecondary education to the twenty-first century. A discussbn of possible topics for 
consideration is provided as the appendix to this document. 

The final stage of the planntog process will set the >u.ge for the future of Colorado 
postsecondary education. It wiU summarize the findtogs and directions evolvtog from the 
vat^ous analyses of demographics, economics, and critical issues. Tliis summary will 
provide the information and analysis necessary to help guide policymalcers as they develop 
Colorado's postsecondary education agenda for the twenty-first century. It will identify 
specific measurable statewide objectives, and it wiU set priorities among these objectives. 
With this process completed, the Commission can advise the legislature, the Governor, the 
postsecondary education community, and others about how we must proceed to achieve our 
goals and what the specific consequences of not purstog this agenda will be. 

Completing these stages of the Master Plan, however, will not mark the end of the master 
planntog process. To create a truly dynamic Master Plan, the process itself must be 
dynamic, conttouously updattog assumptions and objectives to respond to the changtog 
Colorado that postsecondary education serves. While the p'lanntog process that the 
Commission is now entering will provide an totensive examtoation of the most critical issues 
factog Colorado postsecondary education, it is only a part of an ongotog planntog effort 
to provide the best education possible to the citizens of Colorado, and to do so as efficiently 
as possible. 
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APPENDIX: 



POSSIRLR ISSU Fjg FOR CRITICAL EXAMINATIQN 



As identified in the text above, the fourth stage of the Master Planning Process will be to 
identify the most critical issues fachig Colorado postsecondary education hi the foreseeabk 
future. By focusing on Just the most hnportant issues (the Commission has indicated that 
it will not addnss more than five such issues), the Commission can devote the level of 
attention needed to understand the issue well, to examine varioiu possible public policy 
responses to the issue, and to pursue adoption of good public policy to advance positive 
responses to the issues raised. 

To beghi discussion of what issues the Conunission should chose to examine, this appendbc 
examines the nature of possible issues that could be addressed with respect to each of the 
explicit statewide goals for postsecondary eduction - high quality, access, diversity, 
efficiency and accountability. 

Pursuing high quality. 

What will it take to sustahi the quality of postsecondary education hi Colorado, or to 
hnprove the quality? What is the quality of postsecondary education in Colorado, and is 
It fanprovhig, staying about the same, or decUning? Variants of these questions are at the 
core of many of the concerns raised by the media, legislators, the governor, the public, and 
from withhi the postsecondary education community itself. 

Answering the question is difficult, however, because we lack a clear definition of what we 
mean by quality. And until we have established that clear definition, it will be difficult to 
provide very convincing answers to concerns being expressed about quality. 

Once defined, however, there are many presshig issues with respect to quality to which the 
Commission could turn its attention hi this master planmng process. 

How much does quality cost? Colorado traditionally has provided sparse support for 
postsecondary education, compared to other states. In recent years, though funduig overall 
has increased for Colorado postsecondary education, fundhig per student has decreased. 
One issue to examhie would be how funding, on the margin, affects quality, and how 
fundhig can be used intentionally to hnprove quality. 

What approaches to education work and for whom? In the last few years there has been 
hicreasing concern voiced hi various arenas about the effectiveness of postsecondary 
education, particukirly the undergraduate experience. The Commission could address this 
issue in various ways. One approach would bf o examine the relative costs and benefits 
of various educational strategies, from new uses of technology, to traditional histitution- 
based discipUne bstruction, to distance learning, etc. Such an examhiation could evaluate 
the relative merits of various educational approaches, given different types of learners hi 
different geographical locations. 
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mat is the impact on quaUty of underprepared students? Examining this issue could 
involve analyzing how many students enter postsecondary education ill-prepared, how 
postsecondary education brings these students* skills up to postsecondary standards, and 
what it costs to do so. It could examhie how secondary and postsecondary education, 
through better fairormatioD to students and through hitentional academic planning, can 
work more effectively together to assure that students are prepared adequately hi high 
school for their subsequent postsecondary education. It could examfaie whether Colorado 
should develop a statewide precollegiate program to strengthen the academk preparation 
of high school graduates. 

Pursuing exp anded access. 

Without doubt, Colorado has an unflnished agenda with respect to assuring equal 
educational opportunity to aU citizens of the state. Although the state ranks high nationaUy 
hi the share of its population with a college education; many hi our population, particularly 
mhiority citizens, remahi substantially underrepresented hi the state's postsecondary 
education system. Furthermore, an hicreashig number of adults are returning to college, 
for either vocational or avocational reasons, hi order to gahi the education and skills 
necessary to sustahi a high quality of life hi an ever hicreashigly complex world. This 
demand for services exists not only hi the metropolitan areas of the state, but also hi rural 
Colorado as more citizens seek additional postsecondary education opportunities. 

But how much access is enough? When doe:, servhig access slide over to become shnply 
providing convenience? When wUI we know when we have achieved the state's goal? And 
how much does It cost? These are serious and leglthnate questions that have been forced, 
in part, because of the fiscal Ihnltations fachig Colorado. 

Among the many possible access related Issues, the Master Plan could discuss the level i 
partfcipation requhvd to achieve specific societal access goals and objectives. It coulu 
examfaie the ways hi which the campuses, curriculum, and finances would have to change 
to accomplish these objectives. Or, takhig a different tack, the Commission could review 
what types and levels of education that the state and society need to be globally competitive 
hi the future. Various national and state reports suggest that a mismatch exists between 
the education and trafaiing behig provided and the needs of the population and economy, 
and the Commission could examfaie the fanpllcathns of tryfaig to match state and faidividual 
access goals. 

A 'jother issue the Commission could examfaie Is how to finance access. This analysis mlf^t 
examfaie what education deserves public subsidy, and at what level. It could examfaie the 
costs and benefits of education to faidlviduals, the state, and the nation. It could analyze 
the current i..Tay of varyfaig subsidy structures withfai postsecondary education, and 
examfaie the educational and fiscal Implications of alternative subsidy structures. For 
example, it could examine the relative costs and merits, with respect to the access goal, of 
varyfaig approaches to offering remedial education. 
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Pursuing divfirsttv. 

We provide a diverse array of postsecondary educational opportunities to Coloradans - 
from snuU colleges to large universities, from occupational programs to liberal arts 
degrees, etc. - because we undersUud that the needs and interests of the state's citizens are 
varied. We vahie this diversity of opportunity strongly enough to have faicludc^ H hi law 
as one of the five premier postsecondary education goals. But how hnportant is it, 
particubu>ly hi comparison to other goals? And can we really afford diversity In the 
current economic thnes? These questions, though seldom explicitly stated, are often 
hnpllcltly a part of the undercurrent of concern about the state's effort to support at least 
the publk sector of postsecondary education hi Colorado. 

One diversity rebited Issue that the Commission could address would be to examhie the 
hnpllcations, both positive and negative, of accentuathig the efforts begun after adoption 
of H.B. 1187 to further faivert the enroUment pyramid by channeUng students toward 
specific faistltutions, based either on the students academic ability or theh* specific 
vocational or academic hiterests. Such a study might examuie the effects of various 
admissions policies on freedom of choice, educational success, and costs to hidivlduals and 
to the state. 

Pursuing gr eater efficigncv. 

Fftrtkubirly hi Colorado, where the resources available to postsecondary education are 
mighty lean, compared to most other states, it remains critically important to deliver this 
education as efficiently as possible in order to maximize the ability to address the other 
goals of high quality and broad access. 

One way hi which the Commission could address this goal hi the Master Plan would be to 
examhie the organization, governance, and management of the state's postsecondary 
education system. Examhihig this Issue could hiclude reviewing Colorado's current 
organization of postsecondary education and assesshig how well It works hi govemhig and 
managhig the postsecondary education enterprise. It could examhie the costs and benefits 
of the current system and of alternative organizational models. 

Pursuhig ac countability. 

Accountability is really just how well postsecondary education keeps track and reports its 
results hi achlevhig the other four goals. How well does postsecondary education do hi 
delivedng quality education, hi providing broad access, hi supporthig a diverse array of 
opportunities, and In provldhig these services as efficiently as possible? 

There are various issues that the Commission could address that would relate dh^tly to 
the goal of hicreashig accountability. One Issue, for example, would be to evaluate the 
results of the accountability activities that evolved from H.B. 1187, and assess how 
successful these efforts have been in Increashig public understandhig of how well Colorado 
postsecondary education works to achieve Its goals. Alternatively, the Master Plan could 
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examine ways In whkh funding could be associated with results, as suggested in various 
national and state reports. 

In sum, there are many important issues that the Commission could select to address in this 
master planning process. It oould select one issue related to each statewide g^* It could 
select one statewide goal, and address various issues directly related to that sb^le goal. It 
could select the most important issues. 

The Commission seelcs advice from all who are interested on what issues it should pursue 
for discussion. The Commission will entertahi such comment through its February 1992 
meethig, at which time it is expected that the Commission will identify the specific issues 
areas that it will address. 
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